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Memorabilia. 


E commemoration of the death — and 





with it of the life and work — of the | 
is one of the pleasantest | 


Venerable Bede, 
and most inspiriting incidents in a year 
which is strongly marked by commemoration. 
Scholar and teacher, a poet in mind, and a 
character of truly loveable saintliness, Bede 
is one of the most clearly seen and most at- 
tractive of the figures which we can discern 
in the distant English past. One point on 
which it is good to dwell is the wide range 
and continuity of the recognition he has re- 
ceived from the very first. In England and 
on the Continent there exist about 140 MSS. 
of his ‘ Ecclesiastical History.’ 


the Anglo-Saxon version of it, if not made 
by Alfred, was produced under his auspices. 
The editio princeps goes back to the very 


beginning of printing, in 1475, at a Con- | 
tinental press. The first English edition was | 
printed at Cambridge in 1643-4, and it has | 


been frequently edited since. 
The gentle enthusiast for learning, who re- 


fused the Pope’s invitation to Rome and his | 
brethren’s wish to make him abbot, on the | 


ground that learning and teaching were his 
vocation, and that important charges inter- 
fered with these, still finds people to under- 
stand him, as the many utterances concern- 
ing him testify. If he felt no call for him- 


self to administration or other public work, | 
he had in good measure the historian’s grasp | 


of the principles by which affairs are con- 
ducted, and the work other than the ‘History’ 
which he accomplished, shows his interest in 
all kinds of knowledge. At the end of the 
‘History’ he gives a list of what he had 
written: much in the way of notes on the 
Bible, and lives of saints, but also a Book 
of Bpigrams in heroic or elegiac verse; a 
Book of Orthography arranged in alphabeti- 
eal order; a Book of the Art of Poetry, with 
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Four of | 
these MSS. date from the eighth century, and | 
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a little Book of Figures of Speech or Tropes 
—to say nothing of the more considerable 
books of ‘The Nature of Things’ and of 
‘The Times.’ 


THE American Review for May, besides 
_ Some criticism of American thinkers and 
writers, tackles, by the pens respectively of 
Mr. Paul Elmer More and Mr. Robert 
Shafer, the cis-Atlantic authors, James Joyce 
and Dean Inge—in neither case with undue 
sparing of the critic’s lash. Then there is 
a paper by Mr. William Everett Cram en- 
| titled ‘The Old Joiners’ Shop,’ which will 
| probably remind many English readers of 
the delightful work of the late George Sturt. 
| There is a passage in it about old tools, illus- 
trating their possible surprising longevity 
which is well worth a place in ‘N. and Q.’ 
For the unemployed workman, who leaves 
the city determined to make a living on an 
abandoned farm, the question of meeting the 
expense of acquiring all these necessary tools 
is no easy one to answer, but in choosing his 
farm it would be well to look carefully about 
| the joiner’s shop for any one of the whole list 
| of hand tools which may have been left there 
by the former occupant, and never to discard 
one of them as worthless because of age or rust 
or knicked and dull cutting edge. Those old 
forgotten implements will be found almost 
| invariably to be made of steel far superior to 
any that can be porns to-day at the hard. 
ware store. Of the hand saws in my shop and 
which I now use day after day, only one has 
been bought in my time and very much the 
| same is true of augers, planes, and chisels; and 
of these more recently gotten hand tools, not 
one has proved equal in power of holding a keen 
cutting edge to those left over from my grand- 
father’s day. 
Until I was of mature 
| the same draw-shave that 





ears I always used 
e had worked with 
| for a century or more; then I bought a guaran- 
teed draw-shave (or draw-knife as it is now 
called) and used it for several years, after 
| which it failed to hold its cutting edge, so I 
ground down the old one and whetted it to 
razor edge and found that it cut much better 
than did the more recently purchased one when 
it was new; now for the last thirty-five years 
I have used the old one, while the other hangs 
rusty on its peg. 


(UR correspondent Mr. E. Heron-ALLen, 

F.R.S., whose work on the history of 
Selsey Bill is well known to all lovers of 
Sussex antiquities, sends us a sixpenny book- 
| let, giving the history of the parish church 
| of St. Peter, usefully, and by no means 
meagrely, putting together main facts for 
| the benefit of the less leisured reader. Going 
back as it does to St. Wilfred, Selsey is a 
venerable place indeed. Through Mr. 
Heron-Atien’s agency its earliest history 
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has been brought into direct contact, so to 
say, with the deepest-going history of modern 
times by the re-erection of what was left of 
the ancient Palm Cross as a War Memorial, 
and few war memorials can make such an 
appeal to the imagination. St. Peter’s, 
again, is one of the most interesting ex- 
amples of the removal of a church to another 
site, first in regard to its antiquity and to 
the success with which in 1866 the re-erection 
was accomplished; and then by reason of 
its having had to be divided into two por- 
tions, for though a church may lawfully be 
removed, a chancel may not be. So the chan- 
cel was left behind, and it is now known 
and used as St. Wilfred’s chapel. Other 
points about Selsey parish church, are its 
fine font—late Saxon or early Norman; the 
remains of a narthex, which it is thought 
may date from about 1190, that is, ten years 
later than the building of the main struc- 
ture; and the good preservation of the Caen 
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showing the Prince as he appeared a year or 
two before the ’45. Dr. Borenius considers it to 
be without doubt genuine and contemporary, 
though the name of the artist is unknown, 
It is suggested that it was bought in Italy 
by a much-travelled member of the Forbes 
family and so found its way to the family 
seat at Newe. It was purchased in 1928 by 
Captain Erskine Bolster. 


E are glad to bring to our readers’ notice 
the appeal, supported by a great number 
of distinguished names, for the preservation 
of Red House, the home of William Morris 
at Bexleyheath, Kent. The house was de 


signed for Morris by Philip Webb, and built 


stone both in the Lewis monument and in the | 


credence and piscina—to be attributed largely 
to their having originally been painted. 
When re-erected the church was set some- 
what N.E. and S.W., that the sunrise on 
St. Peter’s day might look straight into it. 
The author tells us that there is a 4to edi- 
tion (100 copies) of this little work con- 
taining fourteen full-page plates. 


\ ISS 8S. Beach, 

Beach, the Dorset portrait-painter, we 
reviewed at ante p. 342, writes to correct the 
impression that the catalogue in the book 
gives the entire number of portraits 
painted by Beach. In reality it comprises 
only those which she had been able to dis- 
cover up to the time of going to press. Con- 
sidering that during the year 1798, when his 
health was beginning to fail, he executed 
over thirty portraits, it may be said with 
some certainty that for a working lifetime 
of about forty years, the complete list would 


whose book on Thomas | 


amount to a much greater number than the | 


308 of the catalogue. ‘‘ Should your kind 


notice,’’ she adds, ‘‘ attract the attention of | on 
| In addition 


any owners of Beach portraits, it would give 
me much pleasure to hear of them, with a 
view to including them in any future 
edition.” 


A PORTRAIT of Prince Charles Edward 
forms one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the May number of Scottish Notes 
and Queries. The picture, on sale at 
Sotheby’s in 1928, was photographed by Dr. 
Tancred Borenius. It is painted on copper, 





about 1860—one of the first Victorian houses 
designed without any conscious effort to fol- 
low a particular style. The best architec- 
ture which has followed grew from the ideals 
it first represented. Furnished and decor- 
ated by William Morris, Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones and other members of their group; it 
retains some of the original decoration and 
fixtures and painted panels. It is now en- 
dangered by proposed building developments, 

A small provisional committee has been 
formed to take measures to preserve it. The 
money value of the house and grounds is 
said to be in the neighbourhood of £4,000, 
and the owner, Dr. Horsfall, knowing that 
the committee are anxious to purchase for 
preservation, has offered it to them for 
£3,100. The land round the house, open 
when it was built, is now almost fully ‘‘ de- 
veloped,’’ so that it is surrounded by new 
streets of smallish houses. The Urban Dis- 
trict Council of Bexley are willing to con- 
sider responsibility for the care of the build- 
ing if purchased and put to some public use. 
The National Trust have also offered to hold 
and maintain the building if bought. Sev- 
eral suggestions have been made as to the best 
use for the house, but in view of the urgency 
to complete the purchase, the Committee con- 
sider that it will be wiser to postpone final 
determination of the use, and first to secure 
the purchase on behalf of the National Trust. 
to its interest as the home of 
William Morris, the house has value for 
the study of English architecture. Anyone 
not familiar with the work of Philip Webb 
may find it discussed in ‘ Philip Webb and 
his Work,’ by the late Professor Lethaby. 

Donations may be sent to ‘‘ Red House 
Fund,’’ c/o National Trust, 7, Buckinsham 
Palace Gardens, S.W.1, or to the Secretary 
of the Committee, Mr. H. R. Ecroyd, 71, 
Rectory Place, Woolwich, S.E.18. 
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| begun his studies in Paris under the direc- 


Literary and Historical | tion of Picot, who presented him to the 


| 
| 
| 


Notes. 


VICTOR MOTTEZ. | 


[s the new edition of Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary 

of Painters and Engravers’ (1904-5) | 
there is a short notice of Victor Louis Mot- | 
tez, but his name does not occur in the | 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ nor in ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopaedia,’ and even Hyamson’s 
‘Dictionary of Universal Biography ’ (1916) 
omits to mention him. He is, however, in- 
cluded in the List of French Painters in 
Baedeker’s ‘ Paris’ (1894), and his work in 
the churches of St. Germain |’ Auxerrois, St. 
Séverin, and St. Sulpice is noticed in the 
accounts of those edifices, the frescoes in the 
porch of St. Germain |’Auxerrois being de- 
scribed as ‘‘ now sadly defaced.’’ In Baede- 
ker’s 1907 edition, however, only Mottez’s 
work at St. Sulpice finds mention, the refer- 
ences to his frescoes in the two other churches 
being omitted, as in both cases the paintings 
had perished. The notice in Bryan’s Dic- 
tionary (iii. 376) is as follows: 

Mottez, Victor Louis, a French painter 
born at Lille, February 13, 1809, was a pupil 
of Ingres and Picot at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts; made his début at the Salon in 1835; 
resident in England from 1851 to 1856; then 
he visited Italy and made a special study of 
fifteenth and sixteenth century frescoes. 
Painted “ Martyre de St. Etienne,” “ Fuite en 
Egypte,” “St. Sebastien,” and many other 
religious pictures, besides a_ portrait of 
Guizot.. He obtained a third class medal in 
1838, a second class medal in 1845, and the 
Legion of Honour in 1846. He died at Biévres, 
June 7, 1897. 

In view of the scantiness of the informa- 
tion here given, it may be of interest to 
point out that in 1934, as vol. xl. of the 
‘Annales du Comité Flamand de France,’ a 
book entitled ‘Le Peintre Victor Mottez 
d’'aprés sa Correspondance (1809-1897),’ by 
René Giard, was published in Lille. This 
work contains not only an excellent account 
of Mottez’s life and work (pp. 11-104), but 
also very considerable extracts from no less 
than 141 letters written by the painter to 
his friend, Hippolite Fockedey, between the 
Years 1833 and 1873 (pp. 105-233), and over 
thirty plates from works by Mottez, chiefly 
portraits. 

The statement that Mottez was a pupil 
of Frangois Edouard Picot (1786-1868) is 
true only in so far that he appears to have 





administration of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
Mottez’s name appears officially in the regis- 


| ter of that institution on Mar. 31, 1829. But, 
| as M. Giard puts it, 


Picot n’intéressera pas le jeune et vigoureux 
Mottez qui ne tarda pas & l’abandonner... . 
attiré qu’il était par le magnifique génie de 
‘Monsieur Ingres. Mottez entre donc a 
Vatelier du maitre. 

It is as the pupil, disciple and friend of 
Ingres that Mottez appears both in his bio- 
graphy and correspondence. 

Mottez, says his biographer, consecrated a 
long life to the renaissance of monumental 
painting, and it was as a ‘‘ fresquiste,”’ or 
painter in fresco, that he was pre-eminent. 
It is true that he visited Italy after his re- 
sidence in England, but he had been there 
twenty years before, and his first study of 
Italian fresco painting belonged to the 
earlier visit. Unfortunately, most of his 
frescoes have perished, though the portrait 
of his first wife (painted in 1836-7), cut 
from the wall of his studio in Rome, is now 
in the Louvre, and his work in the choir 
chapels at St. Sulpice, Paris (1859-65) has 
been successfully restored. Mottez painted 
many excellent portraits. A list of over 
two hundred known to have been done by him 
is printed by M. Giard, including thirty-five 
painted at London, fifteen at Manchester, 
and three at Glasgow, but many of these have 
not been located. Mottez came to England 
as a result of the Revolution of 1848, and re- 
mained here till 1853 (not 1856). A number 
of his letters are dated from London during 
that period, and there are two from Man- 
chester (where he painted the portrait of 
Charles Hallé) written in 1852. His second 
wife, whom he married in 1850, was an 
Englishwoman, and he subsequently visited 
England on more than one occasion. His 
son, Henry Paul Mottez, the painter, was 
born in London in 1858. A number of his 
best portraits, including those of Guizét and 
the Duc d’Aumale (both painted in Eng- 
land) are reproduced in M. Giard’s volume. 

Of the three paintings mentioned in 
Bryan’s Dictionary, the ‘Martyre de St. 
Etienne’ is in the church of St. Etienne in 
Lille, and the ‘ Fuite en Egypte’ is in the 
church of St. Antoine at Compiégne. These 
| are both paintings on canvas. There is no 
| mention of a St. Sebastien in M. Giard’s 
| book. Mottez exhibited at the Salon as late 
as 1885, but his best work was done before 
1865. 
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Of his life in England, M. Giard writes: 


Mottez gagna péniblement sa vie en faisant 
des portraits. I] en fit plus de cinquante. Que 
sont devenus ces cinquante portraits? Je 
l’ignore. J’en publie la liste que j’ai trouvée 
dans les papiers de Mottez et je fais des voeux 
pour que les familles qui détiennent les 
portraits se fassent connaitre et me permettent 
de publier une édition revue et augmentée de 
la présente étude. Ces portraits sont certaine- 
ment remarquables. Mottez était arrivé 4 
V’apogée de son talent; il travaillait en pleine 


séve..... on sent que ces portraits doivent 
étre intéressants. Ils dorment vraisemblable- 
ment dans les salons de bons bourgeois qui 


ignorent certainement le nom de l’auteur—qui 
ne fut pour eux qu’un pauvre réfugié de 
passage et qui lirort avec quelque surprise cette 
biographie, en admettant qu’elle leur tombe 
sous les yeux. 

_It is because M..Giard’s book (not pub- 
lished in Paris) is probably little known in 
England, that this Note has been written, 





and if it should be the means of making | 


known the whereabouts of any of Mottez’s | 


“lost ’”’ English portraits, its publication in 

“N. and Q.’ will be justified. 

is 2, rue Royale, Lille (Nord), France. 
F. H. CHEETHaM. 


WORDSWORTH AND LAMB, 


1835, were designed for an inscription but 

much too long for that purpose. They begin, 
To a good Man of most dear memory 
This stone is sacred, 


and deal happily with the relations of Lamb 


It should, | 
perhaps, be added that M. Giard’s address | 
| at the Salutation and Cat. 


| 


| candidly he has admitted it. 


criticism, even when it was as sound as 
Lamb’s, and did not readily conceive that 
the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ could be improved, or 
altered to advantage. 

But, having had occasion lately to con- 
sider Lamb’s life and letters with careful 
scrutiny, I fail to understand all the charges 
made in the preliminary note. Wordsworth 
says of Mary Lamb: 


She was loved and honoured by all her 
brother’s friends; and others, some of them 
strange characters, whom his philanthropic 
peculiarities induced him to countenance. 


Later, he explains that Lamb would have 
gone on to college but for the impediment in 
his speech, and goes on: 

Had such been his lot, he would most likely 
have been preserved from the indulgences of 
social humours and fancies which were often 
injurious to himself, and causes of severe 
regret to his friends, without really benefiting 
the object of his misapplied kindness. 


The ‘‘ social humours,” I suppose, were 
evenings with abundance of smoke and drink, 
such nights as Lamb enjoyed with Coleridge 
We know that 
Lamb occasionally exceeded, and bravely and 
The world has 


| long since forgiven him the only sin (if it 
be such) for which he craves forgiveness. At 
ORDSWORTH’S lines ‘ Written after | 
the Death of Charles Lamb,’ and dated | 


and his sister and that genius of humour | 


which prevailed over the recurring trial of 
her malady. The preliminary prose note ex- 
plains that there were details which could 
not be given till the death of Mary Lamb, 
when Talfourd could relate particulars 


Haydon’s famous party Lamb got ‘‘ exceed- 
ingly merry and exquisitely witty,’’ accord- 
ing to the host, and said to Wordsworth: 
‘You old lake poet, you rascally poet, why 
do you call Voltaire dull?’ Undoubtedly, 
as Lamb himself wrote to Wordsworth, 
‘* Now, I think I have a wider range of 
buffoonery than you. Too much toleration 
perhaps.”’ The idea of Wordsworth having 
any range in buffoonery is exquisite. Lamb’s 


| toleration—excessive, perhaps, to a man lack- 


“‘which could not, at the time his Memoir | 


was written, be given to the public.’’ This 
note, then, must have been added later, as 
Talfourd’s first Memoir was not published 
till 1837. 

In the verses Wordsworth adds to his 


happy praise a censure of Lamb’s faults, | 


mentioning his occasional lack of meekness, 
as if it was his business always to be meek, 
because his name was Lamb! 


what he would have thought of this, as he 
objected to Coleridge’s description of him as 
** gentle-hearted.”’ 
worth’s comment, 


I can understand Words- 
as he was irritated by 





ing in humour—did no harm that I know 
of to anybody, and was probably good for 
Wordsworth, who was far too self-centred 
and dogmatic in his opinions. 

So far, then, I understand Wordsworth’s 
view of Lamb’s ways. But what were the 
deleterious ‘‘fancies’?? Who were _ the 
‘strange characters’? he helped without 
benefiting them? I have not the least idea. 
Wordsworth might not have cared to know 


| those of Lamb’s poorer friends who sank into 


We know | 


prison, but Lamb did nothing to promote that 
descent. If he consorted with ne’er-do-wells 
like George Burnett, his influence was exerted 
to getting them jobs, making the best of their 


folly or conceit, and helping them somehow 


to a more regular course of life. Indeed, his 
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widespread kindness to those in difficulties, 
young or old, shines out of the letters. He 
did not hand out money readily and casually, 
so far as I know. He did not keep poor 
people in his house, as Johnson did, though 
at one time he arranged for the harmless, re- 
spectabie, and impecunious George Dyer to 
dine with him at the cost of a shilling. His 
quarrel with Hazlitt seems to have been due 
to his refusal to lend Hazlitt money. 
Living in the North, Wordsworth was not 
often in London. Is it possible that he was 
deceived by the exaggerations of tittle-tattle 
carried to him by some ‘damned, good- 
natured friend ’’ of both parties? The advo- 
catus diaboli is busy to-day; I wonder if he 
can produce a single known instance which 
might be held to justify censure of Lamb’s 
philanthropy and kindness as ‘ misapplied.’ 
Wordsworth’s criticism here is ‘‘ mis- 
applied,” so far as I can see, and the more | 
strange because he took ample time to make 
it, writing at least three years after Lamb’s 
death. Lamb’s character and daily doings 
are more open to the world than most, be- 
cause we have so many of his letters. They 
have not, like Cicero’s, reduced his reputa- 


tion. 
V. R. 








THE DATE OF ‘I HENRY IV.’ 


(ue general opinion of Shakespearean 
scholars is that ‘1 Henry IV.’ was com- 
posed and first presented on the Elizabethan 
stage about 1596-98. But there are some in- 
triguing references in Gabriel Harvey’s 
‘Fovre Letters and certaine Sonnets’ of 
1592, which seem to suggest that ‘ Henry IV.’ 
may have been on the public stage as early 
as the winter season of 1591-92. One refer- 
ence is found in the sentence: 

... yet neuer childe so delighted in 
his ratling bably; as some old Lads of the 
Castell haue sported themselues with their 
rappinge bable.1 


This is to be compared with Prince Hal’s 
as the honey of Hybla, my old lad of the castle. 
(1 Henry IV,’ I, ii.). 

It is true, indeed, that ‘‘ old lad,” “‘ old | 
chap,’ and ‘‘old fellow’’ are proverbial | 
phrases, but ‘‘old lad of the castle’’ does | 
not seem to have been so, for the ‘ N.E.D.’ | 





1 P. 74, Gabriel Harvey ‘ Fovre Letters and 
certaine Sonnets,’ etc. . 1592, edited by 


G. B. Harrison, London and New York, 1923. | 
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does not list it. There is the sibility, 
therefore, that Harvey picked up his phrase 
from hearing or reading the play of 
‘Henry IV.’ in the same way that Greene 
got his knowledge of the Ur-Hamlet. If 
that is so, of course ‘1 Henry IV.’ must date 
from ‘a much earlier time than scholars have 
heretofore ascribed to it. 

Two other phrases in Harvey’s ‘ Fovre 
Letters’ may also be references to this early 
version of Shakespeare’s play. They are 
found in the sentence: 


. . . they prefesse the Arte of railing: ... 
gowty Diuels, and buckram Gaints: 
hypocritical hoat spurres.2 

‘““Gowty Diuels and buckram Giants ”’ 
suggests a reference to fat Falstaff and the 
“‘ rogues in buckram suits’ (‘1 Henry IV.,’ 
II. iv. 213). ‘‘ Buckram ”’ is not listed in the 
‘N.E.D.’ as an adjective, nor is the phrase 
‘“buckram giants ’’ given there. Judging 
by the dates and the number of quotations in 
the ‘N.E.D.,’ Shakespeare appears to have 
been the influence which established the 
popularity of ‘‘ buckram ’’ as an ironical or 
derogatory term. 

‘““Hypocritical hoat spurres”’ refers, of 
course, to Hotspur. No example before 1596 
of the phrase ‘‘ hot spur’’ with the meaning 
of ‘‘rash’”’ or “ hasty’’ is listed in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ and only one example of ‘‘ hot 
spur’’ with any other meaning is given be- 
tween 1460 and 1590, and that is from Holin- 
shed, 1586. But there are three examples, 
not including this one from Harvey, between 
1592 and 1600. It is more likely that a 
play would have given popularity to a word 
than would the obscure use of it by Holin- 
‘** Hot Spur ’’ has 
far more dramatic significance in the play 
than in either the chronicle or the pamph- 
lets, and so was more likely to strike the 
popular imagination and come into popular 
use after its introduction on the stage. 

If Harvey’s phrase “old Lads of the 
Castell ’’ is eventually proved to be pro- 
verbial, then Prince Hal’s ‘‘ my old lad of 
the castle ’’ loses its significance and cannot 
be accepted as a pun on the name Oldcastle, 
and so some of the evidence by which we 
have proved that Falstaff was originally 
named Oldcastle is destroyed. But Harvey’s 
description of the ‘‘ old Lads ”’ as those who 
“‘haue sported themselues with their rap- 
pinge bable ’’ certainly fits the character of 
Falstaff, for his words were more noteworthy 


9 Ibid. p. 54. 
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than his deeds, and his lies have been the de- | 


light of generations of Shakespeare readers. 
That Harvey may have picked up these 
phrases from a non-Shakespearean ‘ Henry 
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He has just celebrated his eightieth birthday, 


and his sixtieth year of reporting, receiving 


IV’ is plausible, and if he did so, we can | 


now date approximately the older play. But 
as these three phrases are so significant in 
Shakespeare’s drama, their use by Harvey in 
1592 must have some relationship, directly 
or indirectly, with Shakespeare’s work. After 
all, the dating of ‘1 Henry IV’ has been 
determined largely on the basis of style, but 
as style is not an infallible test, external 
evidence from a contemporary deserves 
serious consideration. 

Furthermore, if Harvey’s source is a non- 
Shakespearean Falstaff play, then it is prob- 
able that the comic element and the charac- 
ter of Hotspur in Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry IV’ 
owe something to this older play. 
not seem probable from the use 
makes of his phrases that they were original 


tion must have been recognized by Harvey’s 
contemporaries, otherwise the points Harvey 
is attempting to make would be entirely 
dulled. I doubt also if Harvey could have 
popularized these phrases. He cannot be 
placed in the same class as Nashe or Greene ; 
none of his works seems to have attracted 
wide public attention. It seems more prob- 
able that Harvey derived these particular 
phrases from some popular source, and con- 
sidering what we know of these phrases, it 
is most likely that that source was a well- 
known play. 
J. M. Purcett. 
i University, Milwaukee, Wisc., 





HE TYPEWRITER.—Like that of the 
sewing-machine, the idea of making a 
machine to write, or print, 
eighteenth century. Both were invented by 
Englishmen, and both were exploited by 
Americans. The earliest form of practical 
typewriter was a clumsy and bulky affair, 
made somewhat after the shape and pattern 
of a treadle sewing-machine. 


— and there to stress the possibility that the 


a public presentation in honour of the event 
at the hands of the presiding Judge. Before 
the birth of the typewriter Mr. Davies re- 
lates how he had to stand for hours, after 
court business ended, in front of a crowd of 
longhand reporters and slowly read out his 
shorthand notes while the reporters tran- 
scribed them. 

The ‘ N.E.D.’ quotes 1875 as the earliest 


| date of reference to the Sholes typewriter, but 


: ; yoo | the 
with him. Their significance and connota- | 


there must somewhere be an 
reference to the Remington 


earlier 
machine. 


Wm. JAGGarRp. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE TRUS. 
SELLS OF BILLESLEY.—There is a 


tendency among Shakespearian scholars here 


poet came of gentile blood; besides there is 
‘“ antecessor ’’? to account for, who was 
rewarded for his services to Henry VII. 
Among families that are credited with a 
claim to kinship with him are the Trussells 
of Billesley. Mrs. Stopes was of opinion 
that the deed of 1501, in which Thomas 
Trussell is found associated with Thomas 
and Robert Arden as a trustee of Snitterfield 
property “‘ naturally suggests’? that the 
families were related, and that Robert 
Arden’s unknown first wife was a Trussell, 
and therefore Shakespeare’s grandmother 
(‘ Shakespeare’s Warw. Contemporaries,’ 
p. 213). The evidence seems insufficient, 
however, to support any definite conclusion. 


| French (‘ Shakespeareana Genealogica,’ pp. 


belongs to the | 


251-2) also stresses the occurrence of the 
name is the form of Tressel (‘‘ Tressel and 
Berkley ’’) in Act I., sc. ii. of ‘ Richard ITI.’ 
I do not know if it has been noticed before 
that the names Trussell and Berkley occur 
in the same scene in Act V. of Marlowe’s 
‘ Edward II,’ so that the mention of them 
may just as well be due to Shakespeare’s re- 


| miniscence of Marlowe’s play as to the desire 
| to introduce into another historical setting 


A cumbrous | 


foot-lever was employed to move the carriage, | 


on ending each line of writing. 
characters were capitals: no lower-case 
letters. This machine was first built in 1873 


by Remingtons, the New York gun makers, | eats af Dir Deteick Gate. 


and in 1874 one was installed in the Law 
Court in the County Building at Detroit, 
Michigan, U.S.A., and used by Mr. Thomas 
Davies, doyen of American Law Reporters. 





All the | 


| 


| 


| 


an ancestral name. 
M. Dormer Hargis. 


ONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AT 
GOGHO, KATHIAWAR.—The _ follow- 
ing list has been supplied through the kind- 


1. Rosert Granam Mayne, Major, Ist 
Regt. Bombay Light Cavalry, Asst. Agent 
to the Govr. General at Baroda, 2nd son of 
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Rev. Chas. Otway Mayne. Born 3 Aug., 
1841, died 7 May, 1881. Stone erected by 
his widow, children, brothers & sisters. 

2. Jessy Mary ANNE WARDEN, wife of 
Gapt. G. L. Warpen, Bombay Staff Corps, 
died 2 July, 1872, aged 36. Monument 
erected by her husand. Also HarRIETT 
Warven, died 7 July, 1872, aged 9 months. 

3. James Matcotm, son of Rev. I. McKes, 
died 24 Aug., 1850, aged 8 months. 

4, Lovepay Mary, only daughter of Col. & 
Mrs. R. A. Bayty of the Bombay Army, 
died at Gogho, 27 March, 1858, aged 18 years 
& 24 days. LKrected by her parents. 

5. Witt1am BRoTHERSTONE WALLACE, son 
of Rev. James Wat.ace, died 6 May, 1865, 
aged 3 years 5 months. 

6. THomMAs CLARKE, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
CuarKe, died 16 July, 1870, aged 4 years 
8 months 16 days. 

7. Louis McPuerson, died 6 Sept., 1847, 
aged 20 months; born 6 months after the 
death of his father, the late Louis 
McPuerson, H.M. 17th Regt. N.I. 

8. JosepH Wattace, son of Rey. 
Wattace, died 17 Sept., 1850, 
months. 

9. Atice Rosr, daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
David CuNINGHAME, Ist Regt. Light Cavalry 


James 
aged 15 
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Readers’ Queries. 
S MARY THE VIRGIN, TANSOR, 
NORTHANTS.—The floor of this church 
slopes upwards, right away from the arch in 
the west tower, or even from the inside west 
wall of the tower, to the high altar. I 





| understand that in 1885 the chancel was lev- 


elled, but in the nave floor there is still a 
very pronounced slope, and also, perhaps to 
a lesser degree, there is a slope to the high 
altar itself. 

Can any of your readers give any pre- 
cedent for this, or throw any light upon the 
reason for it? One would naturally not lose 
sight of the possibility of the slope being 
due to subsidence, as the church is near the 
river-bank ; but the foundation may well be 
on rock, in which case subsidence would 


| scarcely account for the slope. 


(Lancers), died 8 Dec., 1843, aged 19 months. | 


10. WiLt1aM, son of Rev. James McKer, 
died 11 June, 1846, aged 18 months. 
ll. ExizaperH ANNE, daughter of Major 


and late Mrs. Margaret BLENTEN, died at | 


Gogho 18 January, 1851. 

12. Henry Water, son of Mrs. and Mr. 
J. WILKINSON, aged 18 months & 2 days. 
{No date of death]. 

(13. Joun Purtrp Magor, 11th Regt. N.I., 
died 18 Oct., 1846, aged 34 years. 
by his brother officers. [Major V. 
Hodson notes : 
llth Bombay N.I., died at sea 8 Oct., 1840: 
buried at Gogho. His wife, who was a sister 
of Sir Alexander Burnes, died at Bombay 
eight days later]. 

14. Septimus F. Knowtes, of Burnley, 
Lanes., England, died 17 July, 1873, aged 40. 

15. ArtHur James MarHew, infant son 


Erected | 
i. Be} 
Capt. John Philip Major, | 


H. Formsy. 


ICE-ADMIRAL SIR JOSEPH GORDON. 
—In dealing with the four days’ fight 
and the victory of St. James’s Day, 1666, 
Edward Barlow says in his Journal (i. 124): 
‘*Qur admirals were these. . . Sir Joseph 
Gordon, vice admiral in the Royal Oak,” 
which was a 76-gun ship built af Portsmouth 
in 1664. Who was this admiral? I have 
never heard of him before, and doubt if the 

name is correct, 

J. M. Buttocn. 


SLEWORTH: MOSES GLOVER’S MAP. 
—Has the question of the Moses Glover 
map of 1634 of the Hundred of Isleworth 
ever been fully gone into? 
J. V. Jacoss. 
Borough Librarian. 
Twickenham Public Library. 
HELLEY’S COPY OF DANTE. —I am 
anxious to trace a copy of the works of 
Dante formerly the property of Shelley and 
containing MS. notes in his handwriting. 


| It is a five-volume edition of the year 1793, 


of Thomas & Georgiana Jane Barrett, born | 


Nov., 1872, died 18 Sept., 1876. 


16. Epcar Nevitte Wyatt, Asst. Surveyor, | 
Govt, Trigonometrical Survey of India, died | 


at Gogho 11 Nov., 1874, aged 28. Erected 
by friends in Survey Dept. 


H. Buttock, 
Major. 


and is last mentioned, to my knowledge, in 
a catalogue issued by G. Winter, 52, Charing 
Cross Road, in the spring of 1920. (See 
P. Toynbee, ‘ Britain’s Tribute to Dante,’ 
Oxford, 1921, p. 56). 

I understand that the volumes subsequently 
went to America, but have been unable to 
find out anything further. If any of your 


| readers could supply me with information 


| 


that would help me to discover their present 
whereabouts, I should be deeply grateful. 
N. A. Ross. 
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“ \IORTHERN STAFF,’ WEAPON 1600. | owner, I should be deeply grateful. 


—In a letter from the Privy Council, 
dated 7 Oct., 1601, a ‘‘ Northern Staff’’ is 
shown as being part of the equipment of a 
horse-soldier. What was this weapon? 


NeEvx. 


N ORIENTAL STORY AND MOTTO.— 
In a letter to Lord Byron of Nov. 6, 
1813, Sir Walter Scott writes: 


Your Lordship will probably recollect where 
the Oriental tale occurs of a Sultan who con- 
sulted Solomon on the “eyed inscription for a 
signet-ring, requiring that the maxim which it 
conveyed should be at once proper for moderat- 
ing the presumption of prosperity and temper- 
ing the pressure of adversity. The apophthegm 
supplied by the Jewish sage was, I think, 
admirably adapted for both purposes, being 
comprehended in the words: And this also shall 
pass away. Lockhart’s Life (1839) iv. 136. 


Was Scott thinking of Warren Hastings, 
of whom it is related that when on trial be- 


fore Parliament, he was asked for the secret | 


of his equanimity, and for his explanation 
pressed a spring in a gold ring which he 
was wearing, and showed the inscription: 
“And this too must have an end ’’? 

I should be grateful for a reference to the 
passage in Warren Hastings’s Life (or else- 


where) in which the story is told, or to the | 
source of the ‘‘ Oriental tale ’’ mentioned by 


Scott. 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPs. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


ONAPARTE: PATTERSON. — Where 
was Elizabeth Patterson, wife of Jerome 
Bonaparte, born? 
H. B. 


BEAU JENNENS (? TENNENS). — A 

reader may help me to establish the iden- 
tity of this “‘ beau,’? who married Elizabeth 
Malins, formerly Crisp, widow of David 
Malins, who died at Deritend, Birmingham, 
on Nov. 2, 1788. 


M. G. McELutcort, F.R.c.s.1. 
Editor of the Catholic Medical Guardian. 


QUINCEY: OIL-PAINTING BY 


D*® 


Life of Thomas De Quincey, I am eager to 
locate the oil-painting of De Quincey’s early 
home, Greenhay, by Carse. I know the 
print of it by George Evans, but I have been 
unable to find any trace of the original. If 
any of your readers could tell me where it 
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CARSE OF GREENHAY.—In looking | 
for possible illustrations for my forthcoming | 





is, and how I could communicate with the 
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Horace A. Eaton. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A, 


HE MASS OF ST. PAUL AT MANTUA, 
—Cian any reader kindly direct me to 
the complete libretto of this, of which Com: 
paretti quotes one stanza in ‘ Virgil in the 
Middle Ages,’ part i., cap. 7. (Ing. transl. 
by Benecke, Sonnenschein, 1895, p. 98): and 
contribute any further information about it/ 


Ss. 


NHE OLDEST WINDMILL IN GREAT 

BRITAIN. — I believe that the oldest 
known windmill in Britain is a_ tower- 
mill in Sark, Channel Islands, having the 
date 1571 carved over the doorway. Is this 
correct? Are there any other sixteenth-cen- 
tury mills extant? 

Henry Bateson. 


OBBERY OF ROYAL TREASURE- 
WAGGONS. — In 1514, I believe, the 
royal treasure-waggons were attacked and 
robbed upon the road, and I have seen it 
stated that later eighty men were executed 
for the crime. Where did the robbery occur? 
By whom was it committed? What records 
of the trial or trials of the offenders exist? 
Where did the executions take place ? 


Henry Bateson. 


NCKETILL, ANKETELL. — ‘A Short 
History of the Family of Ancketill or 


| Anketell,’ by One of its Members, 8vo., Bel- 


fast, 1901; ‘ Memoir of the Family of Anke- 


| tell,’ 8vo., 1885 (Thomson, ‘ Catal. of Brit. 


Fam. Hist.’ (1928), 3; Marshall, ‘ Geneal. 
Guide,’ 1903, pp. 872, 17). Are these separ 


| ate works or different editions of one book, 


and by whom were they? Marshall (op. cit., 
17) also mentions a broadside pedigree by 
the Rev. H. K. Anketell, Vicar of Seagry, 


| c. 1883. 


H. I. A. 


LENNERHASSETT. — Who compiled 
‘ Genealogical Memoranda relating to the 
Families of Garvey, Blennerhassett, etc.,’ 
4to., wrappers, pp. 10, 1883 (Thomson, 
‘Catal. of Brit. Fam. Hist.’ (1928), 14) and 
is it only an offprint of Misc. Geneal. 4 
Herald., New Ser., iv. 329? Mr. T. B. H 
Graham does not mention either in his paper 
on the Blennerhassetts of Carlisle in Trans. 
Cumb. and Westmld. Antiq. Soc., New Ser. 
xxxii. (1932), 49-54. 
H. I. A. 
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AINBRIGGE.—I should be glad of par- | Westminster a plot to kill Edward VI. I 
ticulars of ‘ Bainbrigge Family Notes,” should be glad to know some details of this 
1890 and 1891 (Thomson, ‘ Catal. of Brit. | forgotten conspiracy. 
Fam. Hist.’ (1928), 6). It does not seem to In his admirably written ‘ Introduction to 
be mentioned in Marshall’s ‘ Geneal. Guide’ | English Painting,’ p. 126 (Cassell and Co., 
(1903, p. 39), nor does the Rev. R. Percival | 1935) Mr. John Rothenstein mentions a 
Brown refer to it in his paper on Bainbrig | watercolour of Windsor Castle by Edward VI. 
of Hawkin in Trans. Cumb. and Westmld. | Are any other paintings by him in exist- 
Antiq. Soc., New Ser., xxiv. (1924), 123-48, | ence? Is he known to have written music? 
any more than in his account of other Bain- 
brigs in ibid., New Ser., xxvi. (1926), 150-246. 
H. I. A. ARTER OF ST. COLUMB, CORNWALL. 
$ me a —Information is required concerning this 
— ELIZABETH Ss MASK.—In the | family. What was the name of the Carter 
_new film, ‘ Drake of England,’ Queen | belonging to it who emigrated to Ireland 
Elizabeth is shown riding on horseback in _ in, I believe, the reign of Elizabeth, and there 
the country towards Purfleet, carrying 4 | founded the Irish branch, of which I am a 
black mask on a long handle. I do not re-| descendant. Did these Carters originate 
member one of these among the relics at the | ¢,om Staffordshire? At what date was a 
recent Elizabethan exhibition in eaaagnaerd | grant of arms made to them? I am aware 
Place. Was it customary to carry such | that they became extinct in the male line 
things at that period? | in Cornwall, and that there was a branch 
J. Lanprear Lucas. | in Gloucestershire at Sevenhampton, and 
Cold Aston. The arms borne are: Az., two 
XPLOITS OF EDWARD VI. “% I would | lions combatant or, a lion’s head erased or. 
be glad if some readers of ‘N. and Q.’ | Were they in any way connected with the 
could give me the authority for the follow- | Carters of Kent? (Matthew Carter). Ap- 
ing anecdote which appeared in the original | parently the Carter who in the seventeenth 
issue of the first ‘ Children’s Encyclopaedia, century wrote a short treatise on Heraldry, 


Vol. v., p. 3254: When Edward VI was | « Honor, Redivivus,’ bore the aforementioned 
only twelve years old he saved his step-sister | 4:ms; he hailed from Kent. 


Elizabeth’s life. One day, when the Thames | J.B Cc 
was running high, the Princess insisted on | a 


mounting her brother’s horse, an animal RS OLDFIELD: DESCENDANTS 
only partly broken in. The horse dashed | AND RECORDS.—Can anyone inform 
through the gateway, off in the direction of |... whether the famous actress, Ann 
the river, and leaped over the palace wall (Nance) Oldfield, left any descendants? If 
into the water. Startled by the commotion, | <, by whom is her family represented at the 
the boy ran out to discover what was wrong, present day? Is there any record of the 
and when he heard what had happened to | plays in which she performed? Should I be 
Elizabeth, he at once sprang into the saddle | likely to find any details concerning her in 
of another horse and followed her over the contemporary newspapers, and would it be 
wall into the river. Good horseman as he possible to trace these plays, and their influ- 


was, he needed all his powers to reach his (1.6 on the public, f ith 
ob ; : public, from newspapers, either 
her gh -<*, pod bag | at the British Museum, or elsewhere, and 


i here ? 
and, getting hold of his own horse, coaxed | 1S tie, SR, ee D. A. H. Moszs. 


it to swim with them while he supported her, 
and at last the three got safely to the bank. CCLESIASTICAL REGISTERS OF 
What was the date of this occurrence? Which WINCHESTER AND SALISBURY: 
was the palace? Would the name of the | INDEXES.—William Turner Alchin, anti- 
horse ‘‘ only partly broken in’”’ be Belfiolay? | quary and solicitor at Winchester, and after- 
I am also anxious to learn the year of | wards librarian at the Guildhall, London 
King Edward’s composing the play ‘De (b. 1790; d. 1865) compiled indexes to the 
Meretrice Babylonica,’ which, I understand, | above. Were they ever printed? If so, 
is mentioned by John Bale (Index Brit.). | when, where, and under what title? If not, 
Gregory Shard and Elizabeth Tracy, in | where are the MSS. now? 
December, 1551, disclosed to the Council at | J. W. F. 


LAUNCELOT SURRY. 
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PROFESSOR JULIUS WIESNER.—One | 


of the last letters written by Darwin was 
addressed to Dr. Julius Wiesner, Professor of 


Botany at Vienna, who—in 1881—had criti- | 


cised Darwin’s 
Plants.’ Could anyone give me any particu- 
lars of Wiesner ? 

A. L, 


‘Power of Movement in | 


Replies. 





“LETTRES DU MARQUIS DE 
ROSELLE.’ 
(clxvili. 299, 339). 


HE LONGEST EPITAPH.—Where is the | MADAME Elie de Beaumont was born 


longest epitaph to be found? I came 
across an epitaph in Bailden churchyard, 
near Bradford, Yorks., consisting of twelve | 
verses (forty-eight lines). It was erected by | 
James Mann, in the eighteen-fifties, to his 
parents, James and Hannah Mann. It 
covers a whole stone and part of another. 
Is this a record? I should be glad of com- 
munication direct. 


A. BLACKBURN. 
11, Peel Street, Bradford, Yorks. 


RANVILLE SHARP, ob. 1831. — In a 
letter which appeared in the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle of May 11, 1935, Mrs. M. 
Mulholland, of 364, Halifax Street, Adelaide, 
states that she is in possession of a gold ring 
containing finely plaited hair. On the inside 
of the ring is inscribed: Mary Jane Sharp, 
died March 9, 1831: Granville Sharp, died 
December, 1831.’’ She seems to think that | 
this is Granville Sharp the philanthropist, 
which is impossible, as he died 6 July, 1813. 
Who was the Granville Sharp named on 


the ring? Was he related to the anti-slavery 
pioneer ? 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


WORKS BY ALLAN RAMSAY, | 
PAINTER.—I am anxious to obtain a 
copy of ‘ The Investigator,’ by Allan Ram- | 
say (the painter, not the author of ‘The 
Gentle Shepherd,’) which contains four 
tracts: ‘Ridicule’; ‘ Elizabeth Canning’ ; 
‘On Naturalization’; ‘On Taste.’ This 
was published in 1762 (the first two appeared 
in 1753, and were incorporated in this later 
volume). 

I should like to get hold of any or all of 
the following pamphlets by the same author: 
“Nature of Government’ (1769); ‘ Eng- | 
lish Constitution’ (1771); ‘ Quarrel with | 
America’ (1777); ‘Right of Conquest’ 
(1783). 


ELiIzaBETH Hare. | 

UTHOR WANTED.—Who was the author | 
of Crell’s Chemical Journal, 1791-93, a | 
translation from the German. 
J. ARDAGH. 


| detestable 
_ agreeable description of the manners of the 


sat Caen in 1729, and married a 
| barrister, who attracted much §atten- 
tion by a work in defence of the 


Calas family. She wrote anonymously and 
her ‘ Lettres du Marquis de Roselle’ must 
have had many readers for the year after 
it appeared (1765) Desfontaines de la 
Vallée produced a supplement ‘Les Lettres 
de Sophie et chevalier. .... > It was the 
age of Sensibility when ‘ Clarissa’ and ‘ La 
Nouvelle Helois’ were in vogue, and it has 
been asserted that Madame Elie de Beau- 
mont unlike Richardson and Rousseau 1s 
never tedious. The object of the letters is 
to make Virtue appear pleasing and Vice 
as well as to give a true and 


time. 
them. 

It would occupy too much space if I 
attempted to summarize the letters but some 


There is an English translation of 


| idea of them may be conveyed by a sketch 


of the opening of the story. The Countess 
de Saiat-Sever wrote to her brother the 
Marquis de Roselle asking him to get mar- 
ried in the interest of his morals. When 
the brother politely declined the sister 


| invited him to a supper, a musical party 


and a dance at which there were also 
present the two Miss St. Albins, charming 


| and irreproachable young ladies, just fresh 


from a convent school. The Marquis, how- 
ever, was not at all pleased with the 
entertainment; the music reminded him of 
the Stabat Mater of Pergolesi, the equiva- 
lent of the English ‘ Old Hundredth’; the 


| conversation of the sisters was insipid and 
| sometimes 
| answered questions for them. The truth of 


their ever-watchful mother 
the matter was that the Marquis was 
enamoured of Leonora, an opera-dancer, who 
had a wealthy admirer Mr. de la Roche, 
from whom she received innumerable costly 
presents. The Marquis knowing nothing of 
all this, aspired to marry Leonora, and was 
rebuked by a fast friend for his preposterous 
intention. Meanwhile a friend of the 


Countess was making enquiries by bribing 
' Leonora’s maid to give him information, and 
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thus the existence of the attachment in al] 
its details was revealed to the family. 

The husband of the Countess, anxious to 
mend matters, called on Mr. de la Roche, 
an old acquaintance; but the wily financier 
at first denied all acquaintance with Leonora. 
However, when the husband had gone, in- 
censed at his revelations, he turned Leonora 
out of her suite of rooms, deprived her of 
her jewels and, indeed, almost everything. 
When she appealed to the Marquis for help, 
he sold his share in the family estate, and 
installed her in a position of splendour sur- 
passing even what she had enjoyed under 
Mr. de la Roche. In this way the Marquis 
succeeded in embroiling himself with all his 
family. Professor Saintsbury mocks at the 
letters in the few lines that he assigns to 
them, but it is undeniable that the events 
move quickly and that there is an incessant 
play of wit. Leonora’s efforts to pose as a 
disinterested person, when it is clear that 
she is out for all she can get, are very 
amusing. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


“ QQUAYLING © (clxviii. 313, 355).—The 

‘Englisk Dialect Dictionary,’ under 
‘Squail 4,’ has: 
to do a thing awkwardly; to throw one’s 
limbs about. “‘ Her went up the street a squail- 
ing her arms about.” Hence Squailing, 
awkward, irregularly shaped. 

W. W. Git. 


ONKEYS AS PETS (celxviii. 264, 319, 

340, 358). — I wish to thank Professor 
EpWarp BeEnsty (p. 319) and Mr. T. Percy 
ArMstronG (p. 340), and Mr. Epwin S. 
CHatk for their kind replies to my 
query. Mr. ARMSTRONG mentions a dog, 
and there is certainly one in the great Botti- 
celli picture in Room One of the National 
Gallery. It is at the bottom to the left, but 
above it, and more to the left, is the monkey 
with the red collar. 

J. Lanprear Lvcas. 


VIII.-CENT. POSTAL RATES (elxviii. 
315, 358).—The postal rates were in- 
creased in 1784. Since 1761 the rate for in- 
land letters had been 1d. for 15 miles, 2d. 
for 40 miles, and an extra 1d. for every 
40 miles beyond. In 1784 an extra penny 
was added to these rates (‘The Stamps of 
Great Britain,’ publ. Royal Philatelic Soci- 
ety, London, 1934, p. 3). 
H. Buttock, 
Major. 








HE BUROPEAN CEMETERY AT 
JEDDA: TWYNAM (clxviii. 326, 344, 
363).—The mother of Mary C. G. Twynam 
grave no. 70) was Mary Cecilia Summer- 
field, daughter of Major Thomas Summer- 
field, 83rd Foot, and widow of Lieut. Haw- 
kins, R.N., who lost his life in the West 
Indies trying to save a man overboard. By 
her first husband Mary Cecilia Hawkins had 
two or more children, one of whom became 
Sir John Hawkins, K.C.M.G., R.E. She 
m. Thos. Holloway Twynam at Trincomalee 
on 8 July, 1823: he was then in command 
of H.M. schooner Cochin. She d. 6 Apr., 
1853, aged fifty-five. T. H. Twynam re- 
married Mary, dau. of the Ven. T. J. Twisle- 
ton, and widow of Wm. Gisborne, Ceylon 
C.S.: she d. 17 Dec., 1873. 

Miss M. C. G. Twynam’s brother was Sir 
Wm. Crofton Twynam, K.C.M.G., Ceylon 
C.S. A sister, Mary Anne Catherine, who 
d. 13 Apr., 1827, aged 1 year 5 months 18 
days, is buried in the Dutch cemetery at 
Galle. (See ‘ List of Inscriptions on Tombs 
and Monuments in Ceylon,’ by J. Penry 
Lewis, C.M.G., Colombo, 1913, from which 
the above details are taken). 


H. Buttock, 
Major. 


"7 (ANONIZED ri PRONUNCIATION 
(clxviii. 352).—Shakespeare stressed the 

word on the second syllable. The references 
are: ‘King John,’ III. i. 177, iv. 52; 
2 ‘Henry VI,’ I. iii. 63; ‘ Troilus,’ II. ii. 
202; ‘ Hamlet,’ I. iv. 47. To quote the last 
example : 

Let me not burst in ignorance; but tell 

Why thy’ canoniz’d bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst their cerements. 

Marlowe pronounces the word so in his 
‘Dr, Faustus,’ I. 147: 

Faustus, 

These books, thy wit and our experience 

Shall make all nations to canonize us. 


Almost the first quotations given for the 
word in the ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ 
(the earliest being from Wycliffe) are from 
Gower’s ‘ Confessio Amantis’ (1393) : 

Thus wis he Pépe cénonised 

With gréat honéur and intronised. (p. 133). 

That is from Morley’s edition (published 
by Routledge, 1889). The Oxford - Diction- 
ary cites from Pauli’s edition (1. 254). I 
have marked the possible stresses, Pope being 
a word of two syllables, and canonised a word 
of four (or perhaps three). But it is also 
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possible to scan like this: 

Thus was he Pépe canéniséd 

With gréat honéur and intréniséd. 

The first scanning receives support from 
another passage (Morley, p. 369): 

For this I find eke of recorde, 

Which the cronique hath aictorized, 

What émperéur was éntronized. 

But there is further support for the second 
scanning in the following passage: 

But afterwards it was forbore 

Among us that ben baptizdd. 

For 6f the lawe canénizéd 

The Pope hath bode to the men, 

That none shall wedden of his kin 

Ne the seconde ne the trhidde (pp. 408-9). 

The Dictionary cites in briefer form from 
Pauli’s edition III. 280. Here lawe may be 
and bode must be dissyllabic; but Pope is 
doubtless monosyllabic before hath. In the 
last line seconde has three syllables and 
thridde two. 

Thus it would appear that Gower could 
vary his pronunciation of canonized; and 
the Dictionary specially notes how the pro- 
nunciation of enthronise varies between 
énthronise and enthrénise. 

It looks as though the 
canonize on the second syllable endured 
until well on in the seventeenth century, 
because the Dictionary quotes from Herrick 


(1648). 
To be number’d one 

Here in my book’s canonization. 

The reference is to 158 of the 1844 edition 
of the ‘ Hesperides.’ 

The truth is that ‘‘ French words in 
English were for centuries accented in the 
French manner, as shown conclusively by 


stressing of 


Middle English  poetry”’ (Jespersen, 
‘Growth and Structure of the English 
Language,’ Leipzig, 1905, 104; cf. the 


same writer’s ‘ A Modern English Grammar,’ 
Heidelberg, 1909, i., pp. 160 ff.). 

The mathematical term ‘‘canonizant,’’ a 
modern borrowing from the French, is of 
course stressed on the second syllable. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


YTHICAL ANIMALS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES (clxviii. 278, 321, 354). 
—On griffins see Ruskin, ‘ Modern Painters,’ 
Part IV., chapt. viii, §§ 11-20. Consult 
the Oxford English Dictionary for the sev- 
eral words—‘‘ griffin,’ ‘‘ hi riff,’”’ ‘‘ uni- 


corn,’ ““wyvern,”’ etc. Mandeville’s ‘Travels’ 
will furnish a varied assortment of animals, 
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easily found in the index to A. W. Pollard’s 
edition (Macmillan, 1900): jbarnacle geese 
(bernakes), chamaeleons (camles, p. 191; not 
171), crocodiles (cockodrills), cunocephale 
(dogs), dragons, gerfaunts, griffins, hens, hip- 
popotamuses (hippotaynes), lamb, loerances, 
loirs, mice, monsters, odenthos, giraffes 
(orafles), phoenix, pismires, pygmies, ser- 
pents. 
L. R. M. Srracway, 


ERCURIUS BRITANNICUS: REFER. 
ANCE TO SHAKESPEARE (elxviii, 
335, 373). — The extract was given by G, 
Bullen in the Atheneum, Aug. 13, 1870, and 
is reprinted in ‘ Shakespeare’s Centurie of 
Prayse,’ by C. M. Ingleby, second edition, 
revised by Lucy Toulmin Smith for the New 

Shakespeare Society (1879), p. 252. 

L. R. M. Srracuay, 


CALENDAR FOR A WIFE (elxviii. 

351).—The story is told of Dryden and 
his wife (Lady Elizabeth Howard). — Scott, 
in his ‘ Life of Dryden,’ giving instances of 
Dryden’s sayings, ‘‘ which, if not witty, are 
at least jocose,’’ writes: ‘‘ When his wife 
wished to be a book, that she might enjoy 
more of his company, ‘ Be an almanac then, 
my dear,’ said the poet, ‘ that 1 may change 
you once a-year.’ ’”’ (Quoted from Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘Lives of Eminent Novelists and 
Dramatists,’ Chandos edition, p. 353). 

L. R. M. Stracnay. 
Birmingham University. 

J BBORAH TRAVIS (MRS. KNYVBETT) 

(clxviii. 351).—Some interesting data re 
specting the career of the above personage 
will be found on pp. 65-73 in a small volume 
entitled ‘Genealogical Memorials of the 
Travis Family of Blackley, etc.,’ by John 
Travis, Woodbank, Walsden, published at 
Wialsden, 1893. 

W. A. T. 


A notice of this lady will be found in 
Vol. ii. of Boase’s ‘Modern English Bio- 
graphy.’ She was a daughter of John 
Travis, fustian manufacturer, was born at 
Shaw, near Royton, in 1790; died at Hey 
Cottage, Shaw, Feb. 10, 1876. Boase cites 
as authorities E. Butterworth’s ‘ Oldham’ 
(1856) 251; Victoria Magazine, xxvi. 375-76 
(1876). 

V. 


She was connected by marriage with an 
old Norfolk family, one member, Charles 


| Knyvett, being a gentleman of the Chapel 
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Royal, who later, with Samuel Harrison, 
established concerts for three years ending 
1794. For a further few years he was 
organist of the Chapel Royal. His sons, 
Charles and William, were also musicians, 
the former being organist of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. He was also a teacher, 
and published some psalm tunes in 1823. 
William was associated with the Chapel 
Royal, and in 1802 was one of the composers. 
He was an alto for forty years at London 
concerts, and acted as conductor of the Bir- 
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| 


mingham Festivals for ten years (1834-1843), | 


and the York Festival of 1835. 

Deborah Travis, born at Shaw, Oldham, 
was William’s second wife, whom he married 
in 1826. I know nothing of her being a 
“factory girl.’’ She was a niece of Mrs. 
Travis, who was one of the Lancashire chorus 
singers at the Concert of Ancient Music. In 
1813 Deborah joined this chorus for a while, 
but, possessing marked ability, she 
placed by the Directors under a teacher, and 


in 1815 appeared with success as a princi- | 


pal. Between 1816 and 1820 she sang at 
Derby, Worcester and Birmingham Festi- 
vals, and as an oratorio singer was in re- 
quest until her retirement in 1843. 


T. W. A. Linearp. 


ARCHERY BUTTS temp. ELIZABETH 
(clxviii. 298, 341).—It may, perhaps, be 


of interest to put on record the late date at | 
repair in | 
eighteenth- | 


which butts were still kept in 
Cheshire. In analysing the 
century accounts of two townships, I found 


that in the township of Sevenoaks they were | 


last repaired in 1727: 
for fitling shuting buts 00. 00. 64. 04. 
but in the neighbouring township of Newton- 


by-Davesbury they were repaired annually | 


till 1754. The last entry referring to them 
was as follows: 


Repeareing Shooting bouts 0. 0. 4. 
i “Fitling’’ in the earlier quotation = 
x fettling,’’ a common dialect word for 
‘mend ”’ or ‘‘repair.’’ The entry some- 
times referred to them as ‘‘ Shooting Boots ”’ ! 


A. W. Boyp. 


At Kentisbeare church there are in two 
south buttresses, built probably about 1500, 
ten deep cuts or grooves of various sizes: in 
one case the scratches of the arrows are still 
visible where the hand had slipped a little. 


| seventeen sheafs of 


was | 
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must have been on the south hill behind the 
church. Similar grooves are found on Totnes 
church ; those at Crayke Castle, Yorkshire, 


| are larger and are made by pikes. At Sil- 


verton the place called Butts was separated 
from the churchyard enclosure by a new 
road; the name has been changed. 

The array of arms viewed by Sir Gawen 
Carew and John More, Knight, May, 1569, 
for the eastern half of Devon, is preserved 
in excellent condition; a copy is in the 
Exeter City Library. Kentisbeare produced 
eighteen men with seventeen long bows and 
arrows, besides other 
arms and armour. 

E. 8. CHaLx. 


AMES FOR COMPANIES OF ANI- 
MALS (clxviii. 335, 372).—Your corres- 
pondent will find this subject very fully dealt 
with by John Hodgkin in a ‘ Supplement to 
the Transactions of the Philological Society, 
1907-1910,’ under the title ‘ Proper Terms: 
An attempt at a rational explanation of the 
meanings of the Collection of Phrases in 
‘““The Book of St. Albans,’’ 1486, entitled 
‘* Compaynys of Beestys and Fowlys,’’ and 

similar lists.’ 

Hvueu S. GLADSTONE. 


A correspondent in the Morning Post of 
Feb. 18, 1930, gives an unusually long list 
of such words for ‘‘ Assemblages of Animals,’’ 
with sufficient reference for further research. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


WARREN HASTINGS’S FIRST MAR. 

RIAGE (elxviii. 350).—In reply to the 
inquiry re Richard Cobbe. He was bap- 
tized 21 Jian., 1724/5, at Burbage, Wilts, 
educated at Eton, K.S. 1733, and matricu- 
lated at Pembroke College, Oxford, 1742; 
B.A. 1746; M.A. 1749. 

He was appointed Chaplain to Admiral 
Watson and to H.M.S. Kent, and in 1757 
officiated as chaplain to the East India Com- 
pany at Calcutta. 

He died unmarried and his will, dated at 


| Sulta 27 Dec., 1756, was proved by his father, 


Richard Cobbe, 8 Oct., 1763. (P.C.C. 463 


Richard Cobbe (1688-1769), the father, was 


| Caesar). 


| in 1714 chaplain to the English Factory at 
| Bombay, and in 1743 Vicar of Winterbourn 
| Whitchurch, Dorset. 


An account of this family of Cobbe will 
be found in the Pedigree Register for June, 


The church is built with the principal door | 1909, Vol. i., p. 249. 


to the north, and it is plain that the butts 


H. A. Pitman. 
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MARGARET ROPER: HER DESCEND- 
ANTS (clxviii. 154, 191, 232, 245, 284, 
321, 356).—It may interest your correspond- 
ents to know that, under the title ‘Tho 
End of the House of Roper,’ printed in Vol. 
xxv. of the Proceedings of the Woolwich 
Antiquarian Society by Mr. F. C. Elliston- 
Erwood, F.S.A., from some MSS. I was able 
to give him, the final separation of the fam- 
ily from the Well Hall property is fully set 
out. It is also to be noted that the family 
called itself ‘‘ Rooper ’’ and signed as thus 
spelt. This, of course, is on the lines of 
‘** Poole’ for Pole, and ‘‘ Poope’’ for Pope, 
thus marking the modified 0 sound as used 
certainly down to the reign of George I. 


F. Wiiiram Cock. 


s DECLINE” (elxviii. 352). ~- The word 

‘* decline ’’ was not used to describe any 
particular disease, but was employed to de- 
signate a state of wasting and pallor in 
a patient, which was not necessarily con- 
sumption. It must be borne in mind that 
phthisis was a term formerly applied to 
many wasting diseases. Quain describes a 
decline as, “‘ A popular name for any wast- 
ing disease; it is especially associated with 
pulmonary consumption ’’ (‘ Dictionary of 
Medicine,’ 1882). 

Jane Austen is believed to have died of 
consumption, and it is so stated in reference 
books; e.g., Dr. Compton Rickett’s ‘ History 
of English Literature.’ 

F. A. Tusss. 


HRASE: ‘‘ WHIPPING THE CAT”’ 
(clxviii. 316, 357).—In addition to the 
interesting replies on this phrase, I find the 
same term used many years ago in South 
Wales, referring to the work of a tailor day 
after day at various farms. Of course, the 
Welsh words ‘‘ Chwipio’r gath’’ (whipping 
the cat) were used. Early in the nineteenth 
century the Welsh farmer would have the 
wool spun into yarn. A weaver working in 
his own cottage would do the rest, dye and 
weave it into cloth—the tucker putting on 
the finishing touch. The services of a tailor 
would be secured at the farm, where he would 
stay for a week or two making suits for all 
the members of the household. The tailor 
would be said to be whipping the cat. 
Sometimes the farmer, having taken the 
yarn to the weaver, would doubt whether 
all of it had been turned honestly into cloth. 
On being questioned, the weaver would 
affirm his honesty, qualifying with a 
common Welsh saying: “‘ Indeed, perhaps I 
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| threw a ball or two after the cat.” 


J. Evans, 
Felindre. 


| AINSFORD SETTLERS IN AMERICA 

(elxvii. 453; clxviii, 32, 85, 103, 119),-- 
An attempt will be made to determine to 
what branches of the family the various 
Rainsfords belong, mentioned in the Note of 
Mr. J. V. Kirro at ante p. 103. 

Mrs. Ellinor Rainsford, who was buried in 
St. Martin’s church on Mar. 30, 1608, who 
in her will mentions ‘“‘my mother Avery 
Rainsford of Thacham and my brother 
Edward Rainesford,’’ was the daughter of 
John Rainsford of Thacham (3 miles from 
Newbury, Berks). He was a groom of the 
Privy Chamber through the influence of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and was 
the eldest son of John Rainsford, Lord of 
Great Tew, ob. 1551, by Alice Danvers, Alice 
was the daughter of William Danvers, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, by 
Ann Pury. There is an altar-tomb to the 
Judge in Thacham church. John Rainsford 
of Thacham had several brothers: 

1. Sir William Rainsford, of Great Tew, 
Groom of the Privy Chamber, whose daugh- 
ter, Dorothy, married, first, her cousin, John 
Danvers, who died aged thirty-two (he was 
the father of Samuel and Daniel and four 
daughters, Temperance, Justice, Prudence 
and Fortitude ; see ‘ Danvers Memorials,’ Dr, 
Macnamara) and, secondly, Thomas Benger, 
““mil §.P. de Milton, Co. Oxon ”’ (Oxford 
Visitations, 167). 

2. Thomas, servant to Arthur Plantagenet, 
Lord Lisle. 

3. Humphrey, Groom of the Privy 
Chamber, and one of four sergeants of the 
Royal Buckhounds. He served under George 
Boleyn, afterwards styled Viscount Rochester, 
third son and heir to Sir Thomas Boleyn. 

Alice Rainsford, said to be their sister, 
was maid of honour to Queen Ann Boleyn. 

The hereditary Masters of the Royal Buck- 
hounds were the Brocketts, a branch of whom 
lived at Brockett Hall, which adjoins the 
Hatfield estate. On the south side of the 
Hatfield church is a chapel belonging to the 
Brocketts containing memorials of that fam- 
ily. The Rainsfords were related to the 
Brocketts through the Popes of Wroxton 


Abbey, Co. Oxon. John Pope married for 

his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 

John Brockett (‘Oxford Visitations,’ 151). . 
Ellinor Rainsford had several sisters: 
(1) Jane, wife of Walter Cowper, of the 
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family of Ashley-Cowper, Harls of Shaftes- 
bury. (2) Alicia, wife of Christopher Brad- 
burge, of Thacham. (3) Anna, wife of —-~ 
de Stewkley, Co, Bedford. There were also 
three brothers : 

(1) Thomas, who lived at Crookham in the 
parish of Thacham, and later resided at 
Little Compton, Glos., who married Barbara, 
daughter of Dr, Bentley, of New Place, 
Stratford-on-Avon, physician to Henry VIII. 

(2) Edward, who lived at Crookham. 


(3) Gyles, who, when he was at Brill in | 


1587, was styled Gentleman Porter, and later 
Sergeant-Major. He died 1598; buried at 
Thacham. Gyles had two sons, Ambrose, 
died sp. of Albrighton, and Edward, of 
Moore Hall, both in Staffordshire. Edward 
left numerous issue, 

Henry Raynsford, who baptized a child 


in the Warl of Salisbury’s Chapel, 11 May, | 
1617, is Henry Raynsford, appointed Rector | 


of Hatfield March 29, 1613, by William 
Cecil, second Earl of Salisbury, K.G., son 
of Robert Cecil, K.G., first Karl of Salis- 
bury, who married Elizabeth, 1589, sister of 
the unfortunate Henry Brooke, Lord Cob- 
ham, 

There is a sirong probability that Henry, 
the Rector, was a brother, or cousin of the 
first degree, of Miles Raynsford, a valet of 
the Privy Chamber, who, with William 
Raynsford, ‘‘ had a grant of Cobham Hall 
as long as it remains in the King’s hands 
on the attainder of Thomas, Lord Grey.”’ 
William was also appointed Clerk of the 
Crown for life. (State Papers. Domestic 
Series), 

Miles Raynsford married Elizabeth Nor- 
ton, daughter of Thomas, lawyer and _ poet, 
and M.P. for the City of London. Norton 
was in high favour with Cecil. Miles died 
circa January, 1604, leaving at least two 
sons, Sir Garrett, bapt. 1602 at St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, and Robert, D.D., Rector of 
Henley-on-Thames, ob, 1649. Robert men- 
tions in his will his sons, Miles and Rich- 
ard. He married Catherine Benger. Miles’s 
widow, Elizabeth, had a grant of part of 
the manor of Shenstone, Co. Stafford, and 
Duffield and Utterington, both in Co. Derby, 
for the benefit of her children. (State 
Papers, Domestic Series). She married, 
secondly, Simon Basil or Besil, Surveyor of 
the Works. He executed the monument in 
the full robes of the Order of the Garter to 
Robert, first Darl of Salisbury, who died in 
1612. The memorial is in the Salisbury 
Chapel, on the north side of the chancel. 
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Besil died in 1615. We deduce the descent 
of Miles Raynsford either from Thomas 
Raynsford, the servant of Lord Lisle, or 
from his brother Humphrey, one of the 
When 


| visiting Hatfield church two years ago, we 


| ‘‘ Henry Raynsford, 


saw a list of rectors, among whom was 
1613-1646, appointed 
by the Earl of Salisbury.’’ 


The arms borne by Henry Raynsford, Rec- 


| tor of Stanmore Magna, Co. Middlesex, are, 


Argent a cross sable a reindeer’s head erased 
attired or. Confirmed by Camden Claren- 
ceux. There is a sketch of these arms ex- 
tant impaling the arms of Montfort, A lion 
rampant double queued. These are the arms 
of the Earl of Leicester temp. John. (Rob- 
son, vol. ii.). 

The inscription under 
follows : 


the arms is as 

Henry Raynsford, B.D., and Rector of Stan- 
more Magna, in ye County of Mid. Married 
Mary one of ye daughters of John Montford, 
of Tewing, in ye County of Hartford, D.D., and 
Residentiary of St. Paul’s, London. 

John Mountford was son of Thomas Mount- 
ford, who died at Tewing 1632. Query, To 
be identified with Thomas Mountford, Vicar 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 

Henry Raynsford of Tewing, in his will 
dated 1650, refers to his numerous issue. 
From the ‘ Record of Old Westminsters,’ 
Vol. ii. (770) we take the following: 

Rainsford, Henry. b. 1582; Adm. . . §.; 
elected to Trin. Coll. Camb. 1596 (Adm. scholar 
1597, fellow 1602); B.A. 1600; M.A. 1604; B.D. 
1611; D.D. 1630; ordained deacon (Ely), priest 
(Peterborough) Sept. 23, 1610; Rector of Crox- 
ton, Cambs. 1610; of Hatfield Herts, March 29, 
1613-1646; Prebendary of Lincoln, July 18, 1618- 
1650; Rector of Great Stanmore, Middlesex, 
Nov. 16, 1618; Vicar of Tewin, Herts, from 1650; 
m. 1628 Mary, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Mountford; 
buried at Tewin Feb. 12, 1650-1. 

Robert Rainsford, who is described as 
‘junior,’ and received grants of land in 
America in 1631, was a near kinsman to 
Robert, Rector of Henley-on-Thames, and is 
not, as suggested, his son. 

To sum up, all the foregoing Rainsfords 
have a common ancestor in John Rainsford, 
Lord of Great Tew, who married Alice 
Danvers and died in 1551. 

ALFRED RANSFORD. 

East Elloe, Hunstanton. 

HURCH SILVER PRESENTED BY 

WOMEN (clxvii. 246, 377, 408, 445, 463; 
elxviii. 28, 66, 122).—Allonby, Cumberland. 
Chalice and paten inscribed: ‘‘ The gift of 
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: | 
Mrs. Martha Thomlinson, to Christ’s Chapel | and shoemaker, was living in  Chester-le 


in Allonby, wife of Dr. Thomlinson, founder 
thereof, 1744.”’ 
J. W. Fawcett. 


‘HE LETTERS OF JOHN FLAMSTEED 
(clxvii. 367; clxviii. 51).—A letter from 


15, 1687,” addressed to William Molyneux, 


in Dublin, appears in the sketch of the latter | 
in ‘A General Dictionary, Historical and , 


’ 


Critical . . . ,’ vol. vii., pp. 602-614; Lon- 
don, 1738. In the same plz 
eighteen letters from William Molyneux to 


Flamsteed. These letters reveal that Flam- | 


steed tried to prejudice Molyneux against 
Halley, but in vain. 
The correspondence between Molyneux and 


Flamsteed was mentioned by Brewster in his | 


‘Life’ of Newton (1855), vol. ii., p. 162, 


Molyneux’s autobiography. 


‘The General Dictionary,’ cited above, is | 


in the British Museum, under press-marks : 
10603 k. and 122. h. 5-14. A copy of the 
same edition is in the Newberry Library, 
Chicago. 

I understand that a series of letters, from 
Molyneux to Flamsteed, was printed in 1738, 
in folio form, but I have not seen it. 


Perhaps other letters from Flamsteed to | 


Molyneux may still be preserved in Dublin, 
but if so, I am not aware of the fact. 


E. F. MacPrke. 
IR ISAAC NEWTON IN 


A propos of two of the items mentioned in 
my note at the first reference. 
Raymond Clare Archibald, Ph.D., LL.D., 


me, under date of Jan. 31, 1935, calling at- 
tention to an illustrated article by Dr. David 
Eugene Smith, entitled: ‘Two Unpublished 
Documents of Sir Isaac Newton,’ pp. 16-34 


of ‘Isaac Newton 1642-1727’; A Memorial | 


Volume edited for the Mathematical Associa- 
tion by W. J. Greenstreet: London, 1927. 
Various references to Newton appear, from 
time to time, under the heading of ‘ Bio- 
graphy,’ edited by Professor Archibald, in 
Scripta Mathematica, issued quarterly in 
New York City. 
E. F. MacPIke. 


(HE LAST BARON CONYERS AND 
HIS DESCENDANTS (clxviii. 226, 


268).—In 1827 a Joseph Hutchinson, boot 


ce may be found | 


AMERIOAN | 
LIBRARIES (clxvii. 348; clxviii. 51).— | 


Professor | 


Street, and in the same year a Joseph 
Barker, joiner and cartwright, was living at 


Sedgefield. These two persons may, or may 


not be, the same as the Joseph Hutchinson 
and Joseph Barker, the sons-in-law of Sir 


, m | Thomas C } 
Flamsteed dated ‘‘The Observatory, April | comes Conyers, last Baron Conyers, namie 


at the first reference. 
J. W. Fawcerr, 


OMAN COINS FROM LANDGUARD 
FORT, NORFOLK (clxviii. 351), - 
Where in Norfolk? I know a Landguard 
Fort on the eastern side of Harwich har 
bour, in Suffolk. Roman remains have been 
discovered at Walton (near Felixstowe), 


| which was probably a Roman castrum. But 


this was some miles north of Languard Fort. 
S. 


and notes, where reference is made also to | HE TYSOE RED HORSE (clxviii. 349). 


| —When Bertram C, A. Windle published 
his ‘School History of Warwickshire’ in 
1906, he said that the figure of the horse no 
longer existed. 

J. Charles Cox, in his Little Guide, 
‘ Warwickshire,’ published in 1914, speaks 
of the rude figure of a horse roughly cut in 
the turf—a modern copy of an older one 
which, according to tradition, commemor- 
ated the bravery of Richard Nevill, Earl 
of Warwick, who at the battle of Towton, 
in 1461, killed his horse in order to share 
the danger equally with his men. 

From the above statements it may be 
assumed that some time between 1906 and 
1914 the figure of the horse was re-cut, but 
I have not been able to find the date. 


H. Askew. 


Professor of Mathematics, Brown University, | FIRING OF THE ANVILS (clxviii. 350). 


Providence, Rhode Island, U.S.A., writes to | the ‘eighties of last century. 


—This old custom was familiar to me in 
! In the vill 
of Merrington, where I was born and reared, 


| the village smithy faced one side of the tri- 
| angular vill 


e green. On the occasion of 
a marriage the smith took his anvil from 
his smithy and placed it in the centre of the 
green, and fired the charge as the bridal 
procession came from the church, situated 
not far away. 

It is some years now since this custom 
was discontinued at Merrington, but the 
green and the smithy still exist. 

Another old marriage custom was the fir- 
ing of sporting guns or rifles over the heads 
of the bridal pair as they came from the 
church. 

H. Askew. 
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The Story of the Relics of the Passion. By 
H. M. Gillett. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford : 
4s, net). 

[' is incontestable that, on the one hand, 
a large number of people otherwise rea- 

sonable and of good intellect, have believed 

in the authenticity of the objects proclaimed 
as the Relics of Our Lord’s Passion; and, on 


the other, that, without hearing what can be | 


said in its defence, large numbers of people | C°MSiderations of that sort, the varied in- 


dismiss the question of their authenticity as 


not worth a moment’s consideration. Against | , 
¢ | the references supplied at the end of each 


these latter it may certainly be claimed that 
the tradition deserves examination, and 
should be rejected, if rejected at all, only 


after realising what can be said in_ its | 


favour. This has hitherto been difficult for 
English readers to do, unless they were pre- 
pared to go pretty far afield, and we may 
all be grateful to Mr. Gillett for having 
drawn all this material together so carefully 
and told the story so me 

While one can hardly expect that what 
he brings forward will convince the sceptics, 
it will probably be conceded that the case 
for the True Cross is a little stronger than 
hasty adverse judgement might assume it to 
be. Nevertheless, it is disconcerting to find 
Sister Catherine Emmerich’s ‘ Dolorous 
Passion’ quoted as one authority for the 
Cross having been thrown into a disused 
cistern. On the Crown of Thorns, Mr. Gil- 
lett does not discuss the question whether in 


fact Our Lord was still wearing it when | 


He was crucified. Christian art has long 
accustomed us to think of Him as doing so, 
but the fact is not expressly stated, and a 
very slight attempt at visualising the detail] 
both of the brutal violence with which He 
was treated and of the carrying of the Cross 
would make plain that here is some measure 
of unlikelihood to be met. Since the argument 
for the authenticity of the Crown has largely 
to rest on its having come into the hands 
of His friends at the taking down from the 


Cross, nothing here should have been taken | 


for granted. The conjectures with which the 
story of each relic necessarily begins are rea- 
sonable enough in themselves, but they all 
have to read back the long tradition of the 
Christian love of relics into the minds of 
the group of people about the dead Christ ; 
and we cannot definitely know whether they 
really would at that moment treasure the 
instruments of His pain and shame, and 


| 
| 
} 


| 





not rather be inclined indignantly to cast 
them away. Our author invokes common 
sense and affection on this point, but he 
cannot—and who, on the topic could ?—avoid 
some question-begging. 

The most satisfactory part of the book, 
then, is the history of the relics after they 
had once established themselves. Some objec- 
tions—as the common one that there are too 
many pieces of the True Cross—are disposed 
of successfully ; others are met rather plaus- 
ibly than conclusively. But, apart from all 


formation, historical and liturgical, the 
good illustrations, and last, but not least, 


chapter, make this a little work which many 
will reasonably welcome. 


The Owl and The Nightingale. Edited by 
J. H. G. Grattan and G. F. H. Sykes. 
(Humphrey Milford for the Early English 
Text Society. 15s.). 


THE Preface to this new and welcome edi- 

tion tells us that the first draft of the 
text was prepared by the late G. F. H. Sykes, 
who worked with Sir James Murray and 
Henry Bradley on the ‘ N. E. D.,’ a genera- 
tion ago. The material so far prepared was 
placed in Mr. Grattan’s hands by Sir Israel 
Gollancz some twenty years ago, with a view 
to an E.E.T.S. edition of the poem. Mean- 
while, the editions of Wells and Atkins ap- 
peared, and a yet another edited and emended 
text might well be held superfluous; it was 
therefore decided instead to furnish the stud- 
ent with a diplomatic print of the two MSS. 
of the poem—and this accordingly we have 
now before us. 

The Introduction sets forth the principles 
followed in the printing; gives a_ short 
account of the MSS., and discusses occasion, 
date and authorship of the poem. As to 
date, not much more than a recapitulation 
of the arguments assigning it severally to 
the reigns of Henry II., Richard I., John 
and Edward I., is possible. As to author- 
ship, Mr. Grattan thinks the theory assign- 
ing the work to a thirteenth-century poet, 
John of Guildford, somewhat less improbable 
than that which attributes it to Maister 
Nichol. A Glossarial Index and some ten 
pages of useful notes follow the pages in 
which the two texts are set out in parallel 
columns. 


BookKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
WE have received his Catalogue No. 129 
from Mr. C. A. STONEHILL, guN. In Part i. 
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he describes Literary Manuscripts and items | 


of literary interest; in Part ii., Lluminated 
and Classical MSS., together with first edi- 
tions of Greek and Latin Classics. Mr. 
Stonehill possesses many remarkable things. 
The item he values most highly is a collec- 
tion of more than twenty autograph letters, 
poems and other pieces by seventeenth- 
century writers, among them a paper on 
property near the Colne by Isaak Walton; 
a letter from Evelyn to Pepys; letters of 
Pepys, Marvell, Cowley and Suckling, and 
a warrant for Dryden’s payment as Poet 
Laureate; the price of this, which is all 
mounted in a morocco-bound folio volume, is 
£750. Then there is the dedication copy, 


inscribed ‘‘ For the Right Honble. The Lady | 


Vaughan,’’ of Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ which 
seems to settle the small octavo as the format 
in which the first two parts of ‘ Hudibras’ 
first appeared (1663-4: £300); and, for the 
same price, a well-known and often described 
copy of the first issue of the first edition 
of ‘The Dunciad’ (Wise, No. 3). Pope is 
represented also by an important letter, 


bearing on one of his quarrels with Curll, | family history and on Oxford. Educated at 


letters of George Gissing’s to his brother | Marlborough 


to William Fortescue (1735: £50). Ninety 


Algernon from 1878 to 1901 (£250) and a 


| 
| 





first edition of Gissing’s ‘ Workers in the | 


Dawn’ (1880: £80) are notable items; and 
so are a good copy of the first edition of 
‘The Anatomy of Melancholy’ in an early 
nineteenth-century binding (1621: £140), 
and one of the first edition of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ (1668: £75) in the rare issue which 
is described under No. 602 of the Grolier 
Club. Those who give thought to ‘‘ rewards 
and fairies’’ may like to know of a first 
edition of the ‘ Certain Elegant Poems,’ by 
Bishop Richard Corbet, in which the 
‘ Fairies’ Farewell’ occurs (1647: £20). We 
may mention also an original pencil draw- 
ing by Blake for the book of Urizen (£50), 
a finished pencil sketch of George Eliot by 
Samuel Lawrence, dated 1860 (£20); and a 


sketch-book containing Romney’s drawings, | 





as yet unpublished, for an illustrated edi- | 


tion of ‘ Paradise Lost’ (1793: £150). 

Part ii. begins with the editio princeps of 
Aeschylus from the Aldine Press (1518: £21). 
The principal book described is a lavishly 
illustrated ‘ Biblia Pauperum’ written on 
vellum by a South German or Austrian 
scribe (1441: £95). 


FALCONER MADAN. 


We learn with much regret of the death, 
at the age of eighty-four, of our correspond- 


OBITUARY : 


| ent Mr, Fatconpr Manban, of Oxford, the 


well-known librarian of the Bodleian. He 
was appointed sub-librarian there in 1880; in 
1912 became Librarian; resigned in 1919, 
These thirty-nine years saw the accomplish- 
ment of work in cataloguing which only the 
researcher can adequately appreciate, tho’ 
the ordinary lover of books may admire its 
variety and extent: catalogue of manuscript 
additions to the Bodleian between 1885 and 
1900; catalogue of Clarendon Press manv- 
scripts; and, above all, the great Summa: 
Catalogue—continuing that of 1697—of 
the MSS. in the Bodleian. For twenty-four 
years Madan was also University Lecturer in 
Palaeography. He had a mind, too, both 
for what may appear as the lighter sides of 
the librarian’s province—ephemeral papers 
on topics of the day or tradesmen’s tokens, 
and for the human side of the librarian’s 
vocation. He published work not only on 
palaeography and bibliography, but also on 


and Brasenose College, he 
married in 1885. Of his three sons, one was 
killed in the war. 
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